III.

FOREIGN  TRADE.

IT is of importance to the study of the Hanscatic
confederation to remember that the settlements made
by the German merchants in their various foreign and
distant ports, though permanent in themselves, were
inhabited almost exclusively by a floating and ever-
changing; population. True, the traders who had done
good business in this spot would return season after
season. But they did not form an established colony,
they did not take up their permanent abode abroad,
and hence the connection with their native towns was
never broken ; they remained ever in touch with
home. Now the pettiest trader of one of the German
cities enjoyed in the Steelyard in London, in the
St. Peter's Court of Novgorod, in the factory of
Bergen, in the church of Wisby, and many other
places, a measure of personal freedom, a number
of privileges such as were frequently absolutely denied
him in his fatherland, or doled out grudgingly by
his territorial lord.

When the merchants had first appeared abroad
they were protected more or less by their suzerains.
Thus Barbarossa had given them the assistance of
his strong name, and extorted for them certain im-